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Pierpont Morgan, who is characterized as 
an "American Medici." The Architectu- 
ral Record, supposedly a technical maga- 
zine, but of enlightening interest to 
laymen, devotes its November issue to 
Country and Suburban Homes, setting 
forth numerous significant examples with 
descriptive text. An introduction, deal- 
ing in general terms with "New Phases 
of American Domestic Architecture," is 
contributed by A. C. David, who claims 
that "the worst faults of American coun- 
try residences in the past can be traced 
for the most part to the inexperience, the 
ignorance, and the perverted ideas of the 
average well-to-do house builder." 



BOOK REVIEWS 

THE NEW NEW YORK. A Commentary 
on the Place and the People by John C. Van 
Dyke. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New York, 
1909. Price $4.00. 

As the writer has said in his preface, 
the title of this book describes it with suffi- 
cient accuracy. It is the character of the 
place and its inhabitants which is set 
forth, with the conviction that character 
is paramount even to art and that those 
who erected the new city have builded bet- 
ter than they knew. The spirit of mo- 
dernity pervades the pages, and a note of 
optimism is sounded, which is very re- 
freshing. "Of course," says Mr. Van 
Dyke, "New York will never become 
beautiful in a Florentine, or even a Paris- 
ian, sense. Those ideals of fineness have 
passed, and the likeness will not be re- 
peated in this western world. Why should 
we follow outworn precedents ? If we 
build for our present needs with honesty 
and sincerity we shall have no cause to 
blush." "But how difficult," he adds, "to 
make the New Yorker believe that utility 
is the basis of beauty." Mr. Van Dyke 
does not apologize for the sky-scrapers, he 
applauds them. They fulfill, he declares, 
a peculiar need, and are fitting, hence 
beautiful. "Hideous is a word that seems 
to apply exclusively to things modern," 
he says, "and when the old things were 
new things, undoubtedly it was applied to- 



them, too." In defense of the destruction 
of ancient landmarks, the impossibility of 
stopping the march of progress is pointed 
out, and the fact that an object gathers 
value, not for its age but for its use and 
beauty, is emphasized. In the chapters on 
"Breathing Spaces" and "Municipal Art" 
some theories are advanced which, if not 
original, at least are not stereotyped. Had 
Mr. Van Dyke an Aladdin's lamp he would 
make some radical changes in even the 
New New York. Central Park would be 
moved to the water edge, the Metropolitan 
Museum would be banished from its pre- 
cincts, and the sculpture adorning its road- 
ways would be likewise removed. A park, 
according to Mr. Van Dyke's belief, is a 
place where people sometimes go to get rid 
of art, to get away from society and civili- 
zation, to get back to Mother Earth, and 
sculpture, he affirms, belongs in the streets 
and paved squares. Furthermore, this 
writer points a finger of warning toward 
the process of belittling great works of 
art, such as the Sherman statue, on the 
plaza, by the upbuilding of high structures 
with which they must, of necessity, be 
compared, and with which they are. out of 
scale — the process which is fast convert- 
ing them into "mantel ornaments." Nat- 
urally many will not agree with Mr. Van 
Dyke, but this very fact creates interest 
and promises reward. It is not every day, 
even in the great metropolis where brains 
are a marketable commodity, that one 
comes across new thoughts. 



MODERN HOMES. Examples of (English) 
Dwelling-houses described and illustrated by T. 
Raffles Davison, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., with a Fore- 
word by Sir Aston Webb, R.A. London, 4to, 
1909. Price 15s. (George Bell and Sons, Covent 
Garden.) 

"This book," says Mr. Herbert Pass- 
more, in the Journal of the Royal Society 
of British Architects, "will appeal not 
only to architects but to all who take an 
intelligent interest in the development of 
the art of building and the other arts al- 
lied thereto." The first part of the vol- 
ume contains some suggestive hints on 
house-design generally, dealing with the 
arrangement of the plan, the relation of 
a building to its surroundings, exterior 
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grouping, etc., but the greater portion of 
it is given over to examples of houses 
designed by some of the leading British 
architects of the day. Each example, be- 
sides being fully and sympathetically de- 
scribed, is illustrated by a general plan, 
showing the lay-out of the garden, a plan 
of each floor, sketches of exteriors and in- 
teriors and occasional photographs. In 
commenting upon the text the reviewer 
says, very truly, that as compared with 
other countries, British homes of today 
stand pre-eminent in homelike qualities, 
individuality, suitability and restfulness, 
and declares himself in agreement with 
the author who traces the emancipation 
from the gewgaws of comparatively few 
years ago, and the reawakening of interest 
in architectural work, to the influence of 
the development of the allied arts. As 
regards the planning of small houses a 
suggestion is given, which is very worth 
noting, that the best results are obtained 
by the development of the cottage type 
rather than by trying to reproduce a man- 
sion on a small scale. There is, of course, 
much excellent domestic architecture in 
America, but it will be admitted that a 
large portion of that which goes under 
the name is by no means domestic — that 
of the many fine residences erected but 
comparatively few, either ereat or small, 
are homes. It may, therefore, be well to 
turn to England for example." 



SOME SCULPTURAL WORKS OF 
NICHOLAS STONE, BYA. E.BULLOCK. 
London (B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, W, 
C. London). 

Under the caption "A Craftsman of 
the Renaissance," Mr. H. Inigo Triggs 
calls attention, in the Journal of the Roy- 
al Society of British Architects, to this 
biographical sketch of a sculptor about 
whom, as he says, little is known, but 
who, nevertheless, occupies a foremost 
position amongst the craftsmen of the 
Renaissance. Nicholas Stone was mas- 
ter-mason to Inigo Jones, efficiently car- 
rying out that famous architect's work. 
He was first employed on the Banqueting 
Hall at Whitehall, but later upon many 
important buildings, standing in virtually . 



the same relation to Jones that Gibbons 
did to Wren. In the Sloane Museum his 
account books are still preserved and 
from them a complete list of his works 
has been compiled. It is good to have 
the "lesser workmen" thus brought to re- 
membrance — for in preserving the spirit 
of art they were large factors. The ob- 
ject of the craftsmen of today is, more- 
over, to reclaim this same simple dignity 
accruing to artisans through a respect for 
their special portion of labor. 

ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND. BY SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
Director of the National Gallery of Ireland. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1909. 

An excellent hand-book, giving a com- 
prehensive survey of the growth and flow- 
ering of art in the British Isles, and treat- 
ing not alone of sculpture and painting 
but architecture, iron work, stained glass, 
needle work, engraving and etching. It 
is difficult to understand how so much 
could be crowded into so small a volume 
without reducing it to a series of chrono- 
logical tables, but the chapters read agree- 
ably and well. And what is more, this lit- 
tle book is fully and delightfully illus- 
trated with inset half-tone reproductions 
on every page, tiny but adequate, and with 
several full-page plates in color. It is the 
first of a series, to include the art of all 
nations, to be published simultaneously in 
this country, England, France, Spain, and 
Germany. 



A CHILD'S GUIDE TO PICTURES. BY 
CHARLES H. CAFFIN. The Baker and Tay- 
lor Company, New York, Publishers. Price 
.$1.25 net. 

Not one of the newest publications but 
worthy of being brought to remembrance. 
By no means a book merely for children, 
nor yet a guide in the accepted sense, but 
a critical analysis in simple, intelligible 
form of the qualities which are the sum 
and substance of art, whether in paint- 
ings, architecture, or sculpture; invalua- 
ble to all who would know the viewpoint 
of the artist and connoisseur. 



